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Atlanta, Ga. 

SPEAKERS TO MORE THAN 800 “PRAYER PARTNERS” who attended a mass meeting 
in First Presbyterian Church at the launching of the Evangelistic Visitation Campaign in 
Atlanta are, left to right: Dr. Harry A. Fifield, host pastor; Dr. Charles Shedd, pastor of Me- 
morial Drive Church, Houston, Texas; Dr. Manford Gutzke, professor at Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga.; and Dr. Davison Philips, pastor of Decatur Church. . 


This mass meeting was held simultaneously with a mass meeting at historic Central Presby- 
terian Church when more than 1000 evangelistic visitors from 56 Atlanta area Presbyterian 
Churches filled every pew and chairs placed in the aisles. The churches sent their visitors 
for instruction and inspiration. The two meetings launched an intensive campaign of visita- 
tion which resulted in more than 800 commitments in the first three days. 
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EDITORIAL 


Strange Tactics! 


Last week, in urging our readers to pray for 
Evangelist Billy Graham and his team as they 
begin the San Francisco Crusade, we mentioned 
a “small but very vociferous and active group 
of men across the country who have banded 
themselves together to thwart in every possible 
way the effectiveness of this Crusade.” 


These men, waving the flag of ‘“Fundamental- 
ism”, denying by their actions the _ initial 
fundamental of the Christian faith — love — 
seem beside themselves. 


We have now discovered that one, using 
the name, “The New York Metropolitan Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches,” is scattering abroad 
an attack, belittling the New York Crusade of 
last Summer, copies having been sent to San 
Francisco, where the Crusade begins on April 
27. Copies have also been received in Aus- 
tralia where Mr. Graham and his team go 
next year. 


A member of our staff phoned New York 
and received the report from “Information’’ 
that no such organization is listed in the phone 
directory. An inquiry among New York min- 
isters reveals that none of them ever heard of 
it. That such an organization apparently exists 
solely in the minds and activities of a few does 
not deter these modern Pharisees whose con- 
suming aim is to destroy one of God’s servants 
and the work God is doing through him. 


It is our considered opinion that such tactics 
are beneath contempt and to do this under 
the guise of Christianity is a disgrace. That this 
is an attempt to poison the minds of people— 
and succeeding in some cases—is pitiful in the 
extreme. 


John, the apostle of love, seems to have well 
described such individuals: 


“I wrote unto the church: but Diotrephes, 
who loveth to have the preeminence among 
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them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, if I come, 
I will remember his deeds which he doeth, 
prating against us with malicious words: and 
not content therewith, neither doth he him. 
self receive the brethren, and forbiddeth them 
that would, and casteth them out of the 
church” (III John 9,10). 


What are the facts about New York? 


There were a few extreme liberals who would 
have nothing to do with the Crusade because 
they reject the simple gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Biblical revelation, as preached by Mr. 
Graham. 


Also, there was a small group of extreme fun- 
damentalists who, claiming to accept Mr. 
Graham’s message, rejected the co-operative 
sponsorship of the Protestant Council of 
Churches. Although there was never any at- 
tempt to restrict Mr. Graham’s preaching in 
any way, these men were unwilling to share in 
such preaching if liberals they distrusted were 
to participate in the Crusade. 


The complete results of the Campaign will 
never be known this side of eternity. But there 
is abundant evidence in hand on which to form 
an opinion: 


a. The churches which went wholeheartedly 
into the Crusade are the ones which received 
the blessing. Those which were cold or indif- 
ferent received little, although there are men 
who now say if they had it to do over again 
they, too, would cooperate. 


b. Thousands of souls were born into the 
Kingdom. 


c. Tens of thousands of nominal Christians 
were revived. 


d. Thousands of new members have been 
admitted to churches, one of the smaller 
churches reporting that their membership has 
been more than doubled through the Madison 


Square Garden meetings. 
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e. Bible classes are springing up all over the 
City of New York. Christians, hungry for the 
Word, are joining together to learn more about 
God and His will for them. 

f. Some religious organizations have been 
revitalized and some ministers report that they 
have received a new vision and a new sense of 
the relevancy of the old gospel for the needs 
and problems of our day. 


g. On every hand we hear of young lives dedi- 
cated to Christ at Madison Square Garden who 
are right now studying in preparation for serv- 
ice in the Kingdom. There are men now in 
theological seminaries who made their decision 
last summer. One young woman, president of 
the student body in one of the East’s best known 
colleges, has gone back to her campus to help 
spark’ a genuine revival of religion in the 


student body. 


But, as already stated, it is too early to see 
the lasting results. Time will increase our 
perspective and later years will show something 
of that which God did, as we see men and 


women here and there who came to Christ in 


New York in 1957 and who as they develop in 
their Christian faith will go out to make an 
impact on the world. 


Only now are British leaders beginning to 
see something of the tremendous impact of 
the London meetings four years ago. It is 
reported that one fourth of the students now 
in Anglican theological seminaries are there 
as the direct or indirect result of Harringay. 
One Anglican Bishop recently said: “I did not 
support Mr. Graham when he was here four 
years ago. If he comes back, I will do so, be- 
cause I now see the permanency and effective- 
ness of the results.” 3 


All of which shows the folly of any who 
seek to thwart God’s work. If any do not ap- 
prove of the messenger or his message, or those 
with whom he is willing to work, they can at 
least follow the course of Gamaliel who said: 


“. . . Refrain from these men, and let them 

alone: if this counsel or this work be of men, 

it will come to nought: but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God” (Acts 

5:38,39) . 

Certainly a crusade of this type is not a 
panacea for all of the social ills of a city. As 
Mr. Graham said at the conclusion of the New 
York Campaign, “We have only scratched the 
surface.” But we believe that certain forces 


were set in motion during the Crusade that 
will make their impact on the city and on the 
nation in the years to come. The apostle Paul, 
preaching throughout Asia Minor, left only a 
few believers in each city to which he went, 
but the ultimate result was the overthrow of 
the tyranny of Rome. 

Each generation has to have the gospel 
preached to it anew. Not all who make a pub- 
lic profession of Christ go on to spiritual ma- 
turity. Some fall by the wayside just as our 
Lord himself foretold. But even in the parable 
of the sower and the seed Christ gave no per- 
centages. Recent study has shown that a sub- 
stantial majority of those who. made a profes- 
sion of their faith in Madison —— Garden 
are now growing in the Christian faith and life. 

History indicates that the same criticisms now 
being leveled against Billy Graham and his 
work were leveled by precisely the same types 
of people against Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield, John Wesley, Charles Finney, D. L. 
Moody and Billy Sunday. Today the critics 
are forgotten but the fruit of the gospel preached 
by these evangelists lives on. 


With the world so desperately in need of 
the saving gospel of Jesus Christ, what a tragedy 
that some who profess to believe it are exerting 
their efforts to destroy the witness of one of 
God’s servants—and all because they do not 
like the company he keeps. 

We are convinced that Satan is attempting 
by every means at his disposal to destroy not 
only Mr. Graham’s work but all work every- 
where which has as its aim the winning of 
men to Christ and the strengthening of the 
work of the Church. Christians should PRAY 
as never before for the restraining work of 
the Holy Spirit as well as His empowering 
presence in all who witness for our Lord. 

—The Editors. 


The Top of a Man’s Head 
May Differ From the 
Bottom of His Heart 


This distinction is enunciated by a Scottish 
theologian. The difference is nowhere more 
clearly delineated than in the life-work on the 
one hand, and the New Testament teaching 
on the other of Albert Schweitzer. 

When one considers the work of this medical 
doctor, the brilliant savant in biblical scholar- 


ship, in music and in medicine as he gives 
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up the glory of Europe to pour out his life 
for the needy sons and daughters of Africa 
he has only praise and admiration. All honor 
to Albert Schweitzer for the remarkable achieve- 
ments he shows in so many fields, and for the 
self-forgetting services he is rendering. Who 
are we that we should presume to be the lord 
over this noble soul, or to pass judgment upon 
his heart? 


When, however, one approaches the study 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s reconstruction of the New 
Testament faith as set forth in his QUEST 
OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS he meets views 
with which he must differ if he believes that 
Jesus Christ was declared to be the Son of 
God in a mighty manner by the resurrection 
from the dead. A few years ago, I remarked 
to a Charlotte ministerium that in this book 
the author took the position that since Jesus 
did not return, therefore he did not rise. 
Exception was taken to my remarks by a promi- 
nent brother who apparently assumed that since 
Schweitzer was pouring out his life in service 
therefore he must be sound in his Christology. 
Recently Professor Richard R. Niebuhr, THE 
RESURRECTION AND THE HISTORICAL 
REASON, pp. I1, 131, sets forth the same 
view I stated in Charlotte, namely that accord- 
ing to Schweitzer the resurrection was purely 
a “psychological miracle” on the part of those 
who wrote the accounts. In the Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, the Nazarene is set forth as 
the only one great enough to think of himself 
as the eschatological Son of Man. But Schweitzer 
implies that in actuality death revealed Jesus 
as no more than a man. In 1955 it was reported 
in France that Dr. Albert Schweitzer was Presi- 
dent of the World Association of Unitarians. 


Accordingly, we ask for grace to give honor 
where honor is due to Dr. Schweitzer’s noble 
life of service, and at the same time to differ 
clearly and kindly from the views of Christ 
and of His Resurrection set forth in The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus. 

—W.C.R. 


Human Needs of Jesus: 
Two Unchangeables 


We live in a changing world. This is a 
trite expression, and people get tired of having 
us, who are old, talk about the changes that 
_ have taken place in the last fifty years. The 
world is still changing and we can only imagine 
what may come. 

I am not particularly concerned about our 
changing world, but about two things that have 
not, and will not, change: Human Needs and 
the Unchangeable Christ, Who is the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever: O Thou Who 
changest not, Abide with me. 


I. Human Needs, the same today as 2,000 years 
ago. 
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“Teach me how frail I am” is a good prayer, 


The president of the greatest country in the 
world was as helpless as a newly-born infant 
just a few months ago. Physically, mentally, 
spiritually, we are very needy ceatures. 


We need forgiveness, for all have sinned. 
We need Peace, for all hearts are troubled 
hearts. We need healing and cleansing of our 
souls, for all are sick with sin. We need com. 
fort, for all have to walk their mile with sor- 
row. We need hope to brighten up the path- 
way. We need strength and courage to face 
life and be “more than conquerors.” Where 
can we find help in time of need? 

Il. Jesus Christ: the same yesterday, today and 
forever. 

In 2,000 years Jesus has not changed. He is 
the same in His compassion as He was when 
He saw the multitudes; and the leper; and the 
sinner; and the sick. Same in His power to meet 
every need of the human heart, just as He met 
the needs of the sick and demon possessed and 
troubled men and women who came to Him 
when He was on earth. Same in His willing- 
ness to help. If I wish to get help from men 
there is so much “red tape” and delay. When 
I seek Him with all my heart He is easily 
found. | 

“I need Jesus”; how about you? I have 
come, I will continue to come to Him: how 
about you? —J.K.P. 


Little Drops of Water 


For one of two directly opposite reasons, we may 
be unconscious of certain facts: they may occur 
very quickly, or they may occur very slowly. In 
the shock of sudden accident, the sufferer may be 
completely ignorant of broken bones, until later. 
In the minute defections from standards or cus- 
toms, accumulations unnoticed over the passage of 
time, may become alarmingly enormous in the light 
of some rude awakening. In this latter case is far 
more danger inasmuch as the moral, or spiritual, 
is of more moment than the physical. We may 
illustrate. 


Look at the styles of yesterday. In surprised 
amusement we see ourselves in the garb of the 
nineteen-tens: did we ever dress like that! But the 
changes were gradual and hardly noticed. The 
strip-tease, or whatever is risque and daring in this 
present hour, whether salacious and disgusting movie 
familiarity, or rock n’ roll indecency,—these would 
have landed the perpetrators in jail, in yesterdays; 
but little by little, the things have crept up upon 
us; and now they are accepted hardly demurring. 
From a Swedish scholar: “If a poison such as 
alcohol should suddenly be introduced with all the 
disorder that it brings, it would awaken terror and 
horror’; but it was stealthily sidled into the point 
of indifference. Criminal assault scandalizes the 
community; but petty factors of impropriety, slight 
indelicacies, timidly erased conventions, slowly weat 
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away the instinctive refusal to indulge, until the 
seventh commandment seems to be taken as a joke. 


Ten years back, our present socialistic maneuvers 


would have called for swift action to preserve our 


democratic ideals. ‘Treason would have been the 
charge. But step by step, due to war-time emer- 


gency and other alleged factors, the free and sov- 


ereign citizen of yesterday has become the coolly 
indifferent “‘profiteer’” of today. There was a time 
when our Church feared the now National Council 
of Churches; we were shocked at the idea of joining 
in with folk who were charged with departing the 
faith in economics and in theology. But the over- 
tures continued, the pressure was increased, con- 
cession was made, here a little and there a little. 
And now the body ecclesiastic has gone far towards 
acquiescing in the increasingly ominous actions of 
the Council. 


An older generation recoiled with awesome dis- 
approval at divorce. There was deep humility; the 
sense of shame was conceded. But over the years, 
the constant occurrence, the multiplicity of cases, 
dulled the edge of the once sharp conscience, until 
the time is here when our own Church contemplates 


radical change in its Book to conform to human 


practice, with danger of disregard of Scripture. 
The once taboo is now greeted with little oppo- 
sition. To deny the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
out of the blue, still shocks the auditor. But let 
a man question some fine point, some “minor” 
statement of Scripture; let one hold a command of 
the Lord in balance; let a great and therefore a 
supposedly godly leader, incline towards sympathy 
with heresy; and the step is not far, before some 
doctrine is denied forthrightly with none objecting. 
Liberalism in small doses seems so harmless. But 
before we are aware, Moses is bowed out of the 
Pentateuch, David is excused from the Psalter; 
then the whole Old ‘Testament is suspect, which in 
turn means that the New Testament must be criti- 
cally examined and made subject to the whims of 
the scholar. And where are we? 


How shocking if we could but place our present 
defection right up against our once strictly orthodox 
What a great contrast, unthinkable! 
And could we but take ourselves back to the “age 
of innocence,” to the time of simple trust in the 
Savior and of child-like faith in His Word, and in 
the light of that position, see our present departures, 
we would recoil in horror,—some would. Do we 
say that our present position is due to deeper 
knowledge of Christianity and of the Bible? Is it 
on account of our civilization’s growth, or because 
the advance of enlightment in throwing off the old 
inhibitions? So, it may be argued. But it may be 
helpful to consider that the explanation may be 
that the conscience is dulled. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


R.F.G. 
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“The Day Gravity Lets Go” 


A little girl was recently asked the meaning 
of Judgment Day. She replied: ‘““That is the day 
gravity lets go.” How true, and also how very 
suggestive! 


Man, living under the limitations of time, 
space and circumstances, is prone to look at 
this world and think things will always con- 
tinue as now. But tremendous changes are 
taking place before our very eyes. Even the 
proposed rocket invasion of the moon has be- 
come a matter of actual technical preparation. 


But the Christian knows, and the unbeliev- 
ing world should know, that there is a certain 
end to everything we now see and touch and 
experience. The sovereign God of the universe 
has His own plans for the ultimate and final 
denouement of the age, and when that time 
comes, in a very real sense “gravity will let go.” 


One can but wonder if we do not have some 
intimations of the transition from _ present 
human limitations into the realm where things 
will be different? When Prof. Einstein stated 
the theory of relativity, by which nuclear fission 
became a reality, one can but wonder if he 
was not on the fringe of truths having a deep 


spiritual significance? 


Many have attempted to rationalize and deny 
the miraculous and the supernatural and in 
doing so, professing themselves to be wise, they 
have become the greatest fools of all. ‘The God 
with whom we have to do. is supernatural. Why 
should He be limited by the laws He has seen 
fit to establish in His universe? Why should 
there not be supernatural and miraculous mani- 
festations where God is concerned? 


It is significant that our resurrected Lord 
obviously had the same body with which He 
was nailed to the cross, while at the same time 
there were subtle changes which caused his 
disciples to fail to recognize Him at first. That 


His resurrection body passed through closed 


doors; that gravity no longer affected it at the 
ascension, there must be some significance in 
all of this. This is not to argue for foolish 
speculation. But it is to urge that we recognize 
that the God with whom we have to do is a 
supernatural being and that some day we will 
see clearly that: “God chose what the world 
calls foolish to put the wise to shame, what 
the world calls weak to put the strong to shame, 
what the world calls of low degree, yea, WHAT 
IT COUNTS AS NOTHING AND WHAT IT 
THINKS DOES NOT EXIST, God chose to 
put a stop to what it thinks exists, so that no 
mortal man might ever boast in the presence 
of God.” (I Cor. 1:27-29, Williams) . 


At present we are subject to gravity and the 
other laws of nature. Some day all will be 
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changed and it is our blessed privilege right 
now to surrender completely to the One who 
can and will change all things, “. . . . even 
God who quickeneth the dead, and called those 
things which be not as though they were.” 
(Rom. 4:17) —L.N.B. 


Monopoly 


The trust busting days of Theodore Roose- 
velt are days that I can barely remember. Peo- 

le have told me that great injustices were 
inflicted on the innocent poor. Competition 
in business was stifled and prices were raised. 
Some firms gained a monopoly and had the 
public at their mercy. The evil hearts of 
the greedy owners showed no mercy toward 
their unfortunate workmen. Perhaps it was not 
all as bad as it is painted for propaganda pur- 
poses. Much of the advance in the standard of 
living is due to inventions that were made since 
that day. But very few people doubt that 
monopoly in business is a bad thing. 


Today we are faced with monopoly in labor. 
The AFL-CIO is a gigantic organization, and 
it has little competition. Anti-monopoly laws 
do not apply to labor unions. To restrain 
trade is illegal for management, but not for 
labor. Labor enjoys privileged class legislation. 
If business executives tied up the port of New 
York for their own profit, the nation would 


howl for their hides; but when a union does 


this very thing, there is only a low grumble of 
annoyance. Yet is not monopoly a bad thing? 


There is also another form of monopoly, and 
that is governmental monopoly. In one sense 
there cannot of course be competition among 
several national governments in one country. 
In this sense a monopoly is inevitable. But 
there can be a certain form of competition 
among the state, city, and national govern- 
ments. The more the national government 
takes over the functions of the state and the 
city, the greater a monopoly it becomes. Local 
affairs come to be controlled from Washington 
and farmers cannot raise their own corn to 
feed to their own animals without the central 
government's approval. 


Not only does the increasing power of the 
central government tend to extinguish the local 
governments, but what is worse, the central 
government gains a monopoly over the activities 
of the individual. Instead of regulating only 
a few phases of human life, the monopolistic 
government tries to regulate life totally. This 


is about the worst form that monopoly can 
take. 


Or is there still a more evil form of monopoly? 
I rather think there is. It would be an eccle- 
siastical monopoly. Imagine a church organi- 
zation that had absorbed all the _ present 
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churches. No competition allowed. The privi- 
lege of building a church building could be 
granted only by the executive council. Zoning 
laws would prohibit any “sects” from appearing 
in public. Even worship in private homes 
would have to conform or be judged a public 
nuisance. | 


Divisive elements, for even in a totalitarian 
state there are some divisive elements, would 
be regarded not merely as irreligious but as 
traitorous. And so blessed unity would prevail. 


Is there no danger of monopoly in religion? 
Is monopoly evil only in business and not in 
labor or in the church? Is_ ecclesiastical 
monopoly impossible? Well, it prevailed for a 
long time in Europe, and it is difficult to see 
that its return is literally impossible. Then 
should we not stand with those who are oppos- 
ing ecclesiastical monopoly? 

| —G.H.C. 


This Question of Giving 


Many Christians know a great deal about 
price but very little about value. 


Money given to the cause of Christianity 
represents time deposits in the bank of eternal 
life. 


It is a wonderful thing that God so made 
this world that to give away of all the good 
things that we possess is to increase our own 
supply of those very same things. 


The only money that we can take with us 
when we leave this life is the money which 
we have given away in His name. 


Money given to Christ is saved for ourselves. 


-Money saved by ourselves for ourselves is lost. 


Which would you rather have, Christ and 
nine-tenths of your income or ten-tenths with- 
out Him? 


The “love of money” is one of the sharpest 
tools in the devil’s tool kit. 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth where moth and rust doth corrupt and 
where thieves break through and _ steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor ssteal.”— 
Matt. 6:19. 


No truer statement was ever written than 
“Where your treasure is there will your heart 
be also.” —Matt. 6:21. 


“What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits toward me? I will take the cup 
of salvation, and call upon the name of the 


Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord now 


in the presence of all His people.”—Psalm 
116:12. | 
—R.LeC. 
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LETTERS 


Re: Revised Book of | 
Church Order 
Gentlemen: 


In regard to the proposed Revised Book of 


Church Order, Chapter IV - The Presbytery, 


Paragraph 1, ((70)) and the overture from 
Winchester Presbytery regarding participation 
of Ruling Elders in Presbytery: 

The ideas sound imminently fair. A church 
is a church and a congregation is a congrega- 
tion, however. A congregation of 1500 or more 
members is no more a church qualitatively than 
a congregation of 50. Since Ruling Elders rep- 
resenting these churches are not instructed com- 
missioners, there is no reason for prorated rep- 
resentation so as to make it seem more repre- 
sentative of a larger congregation’s voice. 

The wish of a majority of a congregation or 
a Session is not binding on an Elder Commis- 
sioner and so no purpose is served by having 
a plurality of Elder Commissioners who do 
not represent their wishes on a prorated basis 
or any other basis. 

The Minister is a member of Presbytery as 
is a church; we do not restrict a Minister to 


a fraction of a vote, because he is the Minister | 


of a small church, nor do we think of a church 
of a four church field as sending one-quarter 
of the Minister to Presbytery; nor should we 
give a congregation, as it is a member of Pres- 
bytery, more votes because it is of a larger 
size. The Minister has one vote, as a member 
of Presbytery. Elders are not meant to parrot 
a congregation, but are set aside to do the 
work of God and be a liaison between the 
Presbytery and the Session, even more than the 
congregation (which is another reason for dis- 
counting merely the size of a congregation as 
a reason for more representation) . | 

Two or more Ministers serving one large 
church are members of a Presbytery by virtue 
of their being Teaching Elders and not due 
to the size of the church. | 


It may be well to remember that lay repre- 
sentation at Presbytery already often outweighs 
the participation on the part of Teaching 
Elders due to multiple church fields where two 
or more Elders come to Presbytery with one 
Minister, or with no Minister, because of vacant 
pulpits. 

In my own ordination and installation service, 
we were told that the idea of large important 


churches, as compared to small unimportant 


churches, was an illusion. Are we falling prey 
to the illusion and/or becoming disillusioned? 
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Is there also a hint that the larger benevolent 
budgets of larger churches is supposed to buy 
more voting shares in the church rather than 
that our gifts are given as unto the Lord? (The 
pocket book is already being used as an “I - 
want - to - be - captain - or - I - won't - play” 
black jack.) Size is orienting our policy in 
too many fields, such as M.A.F., Missionary 
Itinerary, etc. 

Since 750 members is considered to be the 
optimum size (NCCC figures) of a congrega- 
tion, holding out a reward of increased repre- 
sentation would tend to carry us toward the 


- point of diminishing returns. (Maybe we should 


be penalized for giantism and encouraged to 
colonize more churches.) 

Let this not be interpreted as a harangue 
against bigness, but rather as an apprehension 
about size as a yard stick for quality. Some 
judge that bigness is good; others are of the 
“best - things - come - in - small - packages” 
school. Some big churches can be big and good, 
others big and bad; some small and good, others 
small and self-satisfied. Let the proper size 
suit its own situation and realize its own advan- 
tages from the size it chooses so that it may 
enjoy those advantages, but let us not bribe 


the churches with extrinsic motivations to be- 
come larger or stay smaller, but let all speak 
_ qualitatively in Presbytery. 


If this move is a tendency to have more minds 
at work in the leadership of the church, why 
don’t we just slip into the anarchy and chaos 
of congregationalism? Already in our present 
system Elders can be put to work on Presbytery 
Committees without having been at Presbytery 
and/or without being active on their own Ses- 
sions, if their term has expired. 

It may be well that we are prorating the rep- 
resentation of the Presbyteries at the General 
Assembly, which is itself a Presbytery, but when 
Presbyteries vote on a question needing a ma- 
jority or three-quarter majority across the as- 
sembly, the majority vote of a Presbytery of 
33,000 carries no more weight as a Presbytery 
vote than the majority vote of a Presbytery 
of 400. 

Attention should be focused on optimum 
church size, recruiting more Ministers and train- 
ing our Ruling Elders more thoroughly to better 
exercise their vocation in the church. 

Parity may be hard to preserve, but this 
seems to be the point of nearest illumination. 

Recommendation: That Chapter IV, Para- 
graph I, read: 

The Presbytery consists of all the Ministers 
and churches within a certain district. Each 
church shall be represented by one Ruling 
Elder commissioned by the Church Session. 

Sincerely, 

Charles C. Talley, Minister 
Roller Presbyterian Church 
Potomac Presbytery 
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Intelligible Christianity 


(Address given by Gordon H. Clark, Ph. D., before the Wayne Christian Fellowship I.V.F., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan.) 


At the present time there are two major 
attacks on Christianity to which students in 
universities and seminaries are being subjected. 
The one comes in the name of science and admits 
of no truth that cannot be verified by sensory 
observation. It opposes all a priort knowledge 
and considers logic to be an arbitrary conven- 


tion. This is the philosophy of Logical Posi- 


tivism. The other attack comes in the name of 
religion, comes indeed in the name of Chris- 
tianity, and with the aim of magnifying the 
transcendence of God, prohibits the human 
intellect from grasping any religious truth. 
This is called neo-orthodoxy, and it too dis- 
parages the law of contradiction. ‘Though these 
two philosophies are so obviously different, 
though their advocates are men of contrasting 
temperaments, though the first has no room 
for faith and the latter no room for anything 
but faith, they have a basic similarity in their 
views of logic and reason. This similarity makes 
them equally anti-Christian because while 
Logical Positivism leaves no place for any the- 
ology or metaphysics, neo-orthodoxy equally un- 
dermines the idea of verbal inspiration, a writ- 
ten revelation, and an intelligible message from 
God. It would be profitable to compare these 
two philosophies, but in these few minutes, 
there will barely be time to present a brief 
sketch of the latter. 


Neo-orthodoxy came into being chiefly be- 
cause of the inherent defects of modernism. 


One of these defects was the difficulty encoun- 


tered in the quest of the historical Jesus. With 
the assumption that the Bible is unworthy, 
various critics reconstructed the picture of 
Christ in various ways. One made him a sim- 
ple teacher of morality devoid of all theology, 
while another made him an eschatological 
fanatic. 


The upshot of this is that Jesus is the man 
nobody knows. A criticism that denies the 
historical accuracy of the Bible cannot give us 
the knowledge that our spiritual needs require. 
To base our religion on historical criticism is 
therefore to succumb to relativism. 


In view of this many modernists tried to 
rise above what they called the historical husks 
of Christianity and tried to find a non-historical, 
abstract, universal religion of general principles. 
This usually turned out to be some sort of 
Hegelian idealism. But the attempt foundered 
on the emptiness of the abstractions and their 
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lack of relevance to mankind’s real, existential 
situation. In particular, idealism’s picture of 
man was too idealistic — angelic in fact. ‘The 


idea of inevitable and rapid progress was 


brought to a jarring halt by a world at war. 


Neo-orthodoxy aimed to steer between Ideal- 
ism and Relativism. The flight from time and 
space into a realm of eternal Ideas is illusory, 
and the shifting relativism that denies a divine 
revelation in history leaves us with no hope. 
Both must be avoided. At the same time Neo- 


orthodoxy also aimed to escape another dilem- 


ma. The fundamental, evangelical, or Biblical 
Christians had argued: Either Jesus lived and 
spoke as John records, or he is not the Christ. 


The neo-Orthodox want Jesus to be _ the 
Christ, even though most of what John says is 
false; and they want Christ as a divine revela- 
tion in history without our knowledge of him 
depending on historical investigation. 


To work out this program in detail neo- 
orthodoxy, or, let us say Emil Brunner in par- 
ticular, makes use of certain categories that 
involve a view of human knowledge. 


One of these categories is that of 
Urgeschichte, or a_ history behind history. 
Creation, the fall of man, and the Resurrection 
of Christ are events that lie behind history. 
They are not historical events. They did not 
occur in time. Therefore our knowledge of 
them does not depend on historical criticism, 
nor are these doctrines weakened by the fact 
that the Bible is historically inaccurate. In 
one book at least Brunner said that the events of 
Christ’s life and his words are of no decisive 
importance to Christianity. Somewhat incon- 
sistently he seems later to have retreated from 
this extreme expression, for if anything essen- 
tial to Christianity has occurred in time, the 
attempt to avoid historical investigation by a 
flight into Urgeschichte becomes useless. 


This category of Urgeschichte, and its com- 
panion category of Gleichzeitigkeit, or Contem- 
poraneity, by which the historical interval of 
2000 years is cancelled on the ground that we 
are contemporaneous with a_ non-historical, 
timeless event, as well as the other categories 
that would take too long to discuss just now. 
raise two very important problems. One of 
these is the role of the Bible in such a view: 
and the other is the nature of human knowl: 
edge. The two are closely related. 
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The neo-orthodox insist strongly on the word 
of God; but by the Word of God they do not 
mean the Bible. Both Barth and Brunner are 
liberal critics. Brunner denies the unity of 
Isaiah, declares that John is unhistorical, and 
in brief, holds that the Bible is full of con- 
tradictions. The question then arises, especially 
in view of his efforts to avoid history, Of what 
use is the Bible today? 


To answer this question Brunner relies on 
a distinction between two kinds of truth. First, 
there is ordinary, intellectual truth. Mathe- 
matics and physics and no doubt biology deal 
in truths about things. These truths can be 
erasped and understood by reason. ‘They can 
be expressed plainly, accurately, and adequate- 
ly in words. This type of truth Brunner calls 
It-truth. But truth about persons, or Thou- 
truth, is beyond intellectual apprehension. It 
is not grasped in concepts and cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. This is most emphatically 
the case when the Thou is God. The mind 
of man can think or speculate about imper- 
sonal things; but a person cannot be thought; 
a person can only be encountered. 


Therefore divine revelation is not a revela- 
tion of doctrine that can be thought. God does 
not reveal something; he reveals himself. ‘Thus 
it follows that the Word of God is a person, 
Jesus Christ, and not something written in a 
book. | | 


Before continuing with the exposition of 
neo-orthodoxy, one ought to pause over the 
idea of personal confrontation. It is a deceptive 
idea, and the antithesis between the living Word 
and the written words is unfortunate. Reflecting 
on our own experience of other persons, can 


we honestly maintain this distinction? How 


do we come to know other people? For Brun- 
ner a person cannot be thought, he can only 
be encountered or met. This surely is not 
true. When we meet people, we do not stand 
dumb before them. We and they speak. We 
use words. By considering the meaning of the 


- words, we come to know-each other. We reveal 


ourselves by words and concepts. Any other 
sort of meeting would be most unsociable. 


Now, if Brunner deprecates words and con- 
cepts, and stakes everything on an unintelligible 
encounter, what role can he assign to the Bible? 
What is the use and the value of its words. 
What is their status? Brunner describes Peter 
when he faced Jesus and said, Thou art the 


Christ. This is Thou-truth. Then Peter turns 


to us and says, He is the Christ. This latter 
Statement is It-truth; it is no longer Peter’s 
answer to God’s call, but a reflective statement 
about the personal encounter. It is doctrine; 
it is not revelation. | 


Doctrine is of course important. Peter had 
to tell us about his meeting with Christ. That 
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Peter and the Apostles, in describing their 
encounter, make contradictory and _ incorrect 
statements about Christ is unimportant, for 
their aim was not to present a system of truth, 
it was to produce faith in the person to whom 
they were speaking. The gospel writers never 
intended to give us history; Jesus probably 
never said a word of what John reports; but 


John gives us a picture of Jesus as seen by 
faith, and it was to produce faith that the 
Apostles wrote and preached. 


On the other hand, if there is a point of con- 
tact, and if the Holy Spirit inspired Peter’s con- 
fession, then this is a case of verbal inspiration. 
Now, if verbal inspiration is possible for verbs 
in the second person, verbal inspiration would 


seem to be equally possible for verbs in the 


third person. But this in effect brings back 
the orthodox dilemma: either the gospels tell 
the truth, or else Jesus is not the Christ. 


There is more to be said about Brunner’s 
use of the Bible, but to prepare for this further 
material it is necessary to turn to the second 


‘problem mentioned above, viz., his view of 


logic and human reason. 


Reason, according to Brunner, is valid only 
within the sphere of It-truth. Within this 
sphere, however, he is willing to call reason 
a most valuable gift of God. He praises it 


as much as any rationalist could wish. 


Yet. as has already been indicated, Thou- 
truth is not intellectually grasped and is not 
susceptible to rational categories. 


When Brunner sets faith against reason, he 
does not mean that faith includes a certain 
amount of conceptual information about the 
Lordship of Christ and his resurrection from 
the dead, but in addition to these concepts 
faith goes further and includes other elements 
as well. Brunner does not mean this. Unfor- 
tunately he holds that faith conflicts with rea- 
son, and that faith must curb reason. To fol- 
low out the implications of a principle in 
physics is well and good; but the laws of logic, 
so he says, lead us astray in religion. 


But if this is so, how then can one tell when, 
if ever, to draw logical conclusions in religious 


matters? In one case Brunner argues very 


logically that God must have created man right- 
eous, for otherwise there could have been no 
fall, and if there had been no fall, there could 
be no redemption. Since further Brunner does 
not accept the historicity of Genesis, it is by 
logic only that he can speak of a fall. ‘Then too 
in arguing against Schleiermacher, Brunner 
uses logic by pointing out the contradiction be- 
tween insistence on the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity and the discovery of a common element 
in all religion. Sometimes, then Brunner is 
logical. 
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But when Brunner turns from Schleiermacher 
to Calvin, his faith must curb his logic. In 


discussing Romans IX he asserts that Paul was 


not speaking of Jacob and Esau, but of Israel 
and Edom, and that God had punished the 
Edomites for their sins. He overlooks the fact 
that Paul referred expressly to a time before 
Jacob and Esau were born, at a time before 
either of them had done any good or evil. If 
we drew valid inferences from Romans IX, says 
Brunner, we would arrive at the doctrine of 
double predestination. This is ‘inconsistent 
with God’s love. Therefore we must choose 
between love and logic. We cannot have both. 
Hence, says Brunner, there is nothing logical 
about Romans IX; election is illogical; and 
because the Bible teaches election it is con- 
sistently illogical. 


This decision to be logical when refuting 
one man and illogical when opposing another, 
the practice of drawing conclusions when it 
suits one’s purpose and of curbing implications 
when they are embarrassing, leads to or is 
based on a strange view of the Bible. 


It was said before that the Apostles in speak- 
ing or in writing to us had no intention of 
being historically accurate but were trying 
merely to give us the faith that came to them 
in their encounter with God. The Bible there- 
fore is not the words of God. The Bible is 
not itself a revelation. The encounter was 
the revelation, and the Bible is merely a pointer 
to the revelation. The rational or intellectual 
content of the Bible’s message is not the real 
thing, it is not what we really want. We want 
what it points to. 


Therefore it is immaterial whether its mes- 
sage is true or false. God is not restricted to 
truth. Brunner explicitly says, ‘Gott kann, 
wenn er will, einem Menschem sogar durch 
falsche Lehre sein Wort sagen” (Wahrheit als 
Begegnung, p. 88). In English: “God can, 
if he wishes, speak his word to a man even 
through false teaching.” 


If these words of Brunner are pointers, then 
shall we not say that they point to a God who 
tells lies? 


Astounding as this is, what better could be 
expected of a view that repudiates logic and 
rationality? What better could come from an 
anti-intellectualism that uses and discards the 
law of contradiction at will? For it is the 
law of contradiction, the intellectual categories 
of thought, and nothing else, that establishes the 
distinction between truth and _ falsity. 


Brunner may indeed say that he accepts this 
or that Christian doctrine. For example, he 
professes to believe in the Incarnation. His 
favorite quotation from the Bible is, “The 
Word became flesh.” But of what use is 
it to believe in the Incarnation? If God reveals 
himself in falsehoods, perhaps the Incarna- 
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tion, even though revealed, is a false doctrine. 
Or, again, if the Word became flesh, did the 
Word also dwell among us? That is, did the 
Word have a historical life span, or is the 
Incarnation some _ non-historical event of 
Urgeschichte with which we are contempor- 
aneous? And at any rate, the intellectual con- 
tent of the doctrine, its meaning or signifi- 
cance, the concept of Incarnation is only a 
pointer to something unintelligible that cannot 
be understood or thought about. Or, again, 
if the accounts in the Bible are untrustworthy, 
if the Apostles wrote as fallible men, what rea- 
son could there be for choosing and emphasiz- 
ing this verse rather than any other? And 
finally, believe the Incarnation though we may, 
it cannot control our thought, for we are at 
liberty as we choose, to accept its implications 
or to reject them. There is no compulsion to 
be logical; quite the reverse, we are positively 
obliged to be illogical. 


This, I submit, is an excellent way of deny- 
ing the doctrine of verbal inspiration, an ex- 
cellent way of divorcing religion from history, 
an excellent way of discarding unwanted parts 
of the Bible; but it is no way at all to bring 


people a message of good news, it is no way 
at all to publish events that have actually hap- 


pened, it is no way at all to say something 
that can be understood, it is no way at all 
to proclaim the truth of God as it is in Christ 
Jesus. | 
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Jonathan Edwards, Awakening Preacher 


By Rev. John H. Knight, Smyrna, Ga. 


The year 1958 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the death of the celebrated Puri- 
tan divine, Jonathan Edwards. Edwards was 
the greatest theologian that has ever been pro- 
duced on the American scene. ‘Twenty-seven 
of Edwards’ publications appeared during his 
lifetime, and nine additional appeared posthu- 
mously. 


But more important still than his massive 
scholarship, was the fact that Jonathan Ed- 
wards was, under the Providential Hand of 
God, the human instrument for the beginning 
of the Great Awakening. The Eighteenth Cen- 


tury in America was a day of great changes. 


We would generally say that the War of Inde- 
pendence was the most important thing that 
occurred during this era. But overshadowing 
the mighty exploits of the American Revolu- 
tion, was the Spiritual Revolution which took 
place earlier in the century, and which pro- 
vided ballast so that the new nation should 
not be swept into the deceitful shoals of ma- 
terialism and deism. 


The Great Awakening was a Calvinistic Re- 
vival. Calvinists sometimes are accused of 
being unfriendly to evangelism. But if one 
will examine the history of Calvinism, he will 


readily see that there have always come fre- | 


quent visitations of grace among God’s people. 
Sometimes Calvinists have to find themselves 
in a crisis in order to be driven to prayer 
for the outpouring of the Spirit. But when real 
believers in the Sovereign Power of God be- 
come importunate in their asking, then God 
always dissipates the darkness by a revival from 


heaven. 


The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
was in itself a revival. The Puritan movement 
of the Seventeenth Century was another mani- 
festation of evangelistic power. In Scottish 
Presbyterian history there are many times of 
divine visitation under the searching preach- 
ing of men like William Guthrie and Thomas 
Halyburton. There were mighty outpourings 
of the Spirit at Stewarton in 1625, and at 
Shotts in 1630. The Scottish experimental 
preachers made the great gatherings at sacra- 
mental services an evangelistic opportunity. 
Field preaching began, not with the Methodist 
Revival in 1739, but a whole century before 
that when great out-door communion services 
were held in Scottish churchyards. 


Among American Calvinists of Presbyterian 
and Puritan persuasion there were periods of 
religious awakening, called “harvests.” During 
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these times, God worked an especial favor 
among His people, sinners were convicted and 
converted, and saints were enlivened in a re- 
markable way. So it was in the Puritan parish 
of Northampton, there had been awakenin 
in 1679, 1683, 1696, 1712 and 1718. As early 
as 1726, under the evangelistic preaching of 
Domine Theodorus Frelinghuysen, revivals had 
broken out in the Reformed Dutch churches 
in the Raritan Valley of New Jersey. By 1727 
the revival spirit had been communicated to 
the Presbyterians who were coming into that 
area, in the great Scotch-Irish migration. It 
was these Ulster Scots who called the noted 
Presbyterian revivalist, Gilbert Tennent to take 
charge of a parish which extended from New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, to Staten Island, New 
York. 


In Northampton, there seemed to be an ebb- 
tide in religion. Edwards succeeded his grand- 
father, Solomon Stoddard, as pastor there in 
the strongest church of the Puritans outside 
of Boston. For seven years Edwards gave him- 


self to prayer and the ministry of the Word 


without any seeming results. Then two tragic 
and sudden deaths among the young people 
of the town turned the mind of the populace 
toward thoughts of eternity. In the fall of 1734, 
Edwards began to preach a series of sermons 
on the Reformed Doctrine of Justification by 
Faith. He pointed out the lost condition of 
mankind, and the justice of God in the damna- 
tion of sinners. But he also preached the Gos- 
pel of a justifying Saviour, and admonished 
the people of their duty of seeking the Kingdom 
of God. | 


Edwards was no orator, and possessed a poor 
speaking voice. But he was a true man of 
God, and saw the need of a great revival in 
the Church of fesus Christ. He spoke with 
fire and conviction. People had the feeling 
that they were standing in the immediate pres- 
ence of the Living God. 


Then suddenly five or six persons, some of 
them youth, received a genuine conversion ex- 
perience. A young lady of questionable char- 
acter came to Christ, and the news of her con- 
version “acted like a flash of lightning upon 


_ the hearts of the young people.” 


Edwards wrote regarding the revival, “There 
was scarcely a single person in town, either 
young or old, that was left unconcerned about 


the great things of the eternal world. Those 


that were wont to be vainest and loosest, and 
those that had been most disposed to think 
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and speak slightly of vital and experimental 
religion, were now subject to great awaken- 
ings. And the work of conversion was carried 
on in a most astonishing manner, and in- 
creased more and more; souls did, as it were, 
come by flocks to Jesus Christ. From day to 
day, for many months together, might be seen 
evident instances of sinners brought out of 
darkness into marvelous light, and delivered 
out of a horrible pit, and from the miry clay, 
and set upon a rock, with a new song of praise 
in their mouths.” 


It was not the Arminian doctrine of the 
ability of man that produced this Great Awak- 
ening. Rather it was the consistent preaching 
of the Sovereignty of God, and the inability 
of man to save himself. Men were brought 
face to face with their sins, and then shown 
that their only hope of salvation was in the 
justifying grace of God made known through 
the merits of the Saviour. 


Edwards disclaimed any credit for himself 
in this great work of the Spirit, but said, “I 
think I have found that no discourses have 
been more remarkably blessed than those in 
which the doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty 
with regard to the salvation of sinners, and 
His just liberty, with regard to answering the 
prayers or succeeding the pains of mere natural 
men, continuing such, have been insisted upon.” 

The Great Awakening had begun! It spread 
from Northampton up and down the Con- 
necticut Valley, over into New York, and down 
into the Jersys. Over one hundred towns and 
villages were blessed with the revival’s power. 
“All New England was aflame,” and the move- 
ment entered the Middle Colonies, extending 
into central Virginia and North Carolina. Many 
ministers took up itineration, and assisted in 
spreading the flame. George Whitefield, Eng- 
lish evangelist and colleague of John Wesley 
in the Evangelical Revival that was sweeping 
the British Isles, came over and began his 
first evangelistic tour in America in 1740-1741. 

There was a mighty ingathering into the 
churches. In New England alone, out of a 
population of 300,000, from 25,000 to 50,000 
souls were added to the churches between 1740 
and 1742. Morality was improved, family altars 
were set up, the Bible was studied systematically, 
and the churches were filled with devout peo- 
ple. Edwards said of his own services, “The 
goings of God were in His sanctuary, God’s 
day was a delight, and His tabernacles were 
amiable. Our public assemblies were then 
beautiful; the congregation was alive in God’s 
service, every one earnestly intent on the public 
worship, every hearer eager to drink in the 
words of the minister as they came from his 
mouth; the assembly in general were, from time 
to time, in tears while the Word was preached; 
some weeping with sorrow and distress, others 
with joy and love, others with pity and con- 
cern for the souls of their neighbors.” 
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It was on such an occasion that Jonathan 
Edwards preached his famous but awful sermon 
on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 
This occurred at Enfield, Connecticut, on July 8, 
1741. The sermon had a most wonderful effect 


on the audience. Taking his text from Deut. 
32:35, “Their foot shall slide in due time,” 


he saw some of his hearers taking hold of the 


pillars and braces of the church, for fear that 
their feet were sliding, and that they were 
slipping into the pit. All through the church 
people were crying out to God for mercy, so 
that Edwards had to speak to the people to 
be silent that he might be heard. It was evident 


that the Holy Spirit was doing a mighty work > 


that day. 

Jonathan Edwards was a man who put him- 
self where he could be used of God. We need 
such consecration among our ministers today, 
and a like fidelity to the old Gospel truths. — 

On this anniversary year of Edwards’ decease 


it is fitting that a new interest in Edwardean 


studies has come to the fore. Coming from 
the press this year are a number of reprints 
of Edwards’ works, together with some new 
books which will create interest in The Awak- 
ening Preacher. Among these are: The Narra- 
tive of Jonathan Edwards (first published in 
1736) and now edited by James A. Stewart, 
Twentieth Century revivalist of no mean repu- 
tation. Another reprint has just come from 
the Yale University Press - Edwards’ famous 
volume on “The Freedom of the Will.” Carl 
J. C. Wolf has just issued “Jonathan Edwards 
and Evangelism,” a condensation of The Nar- 
rative of Surprising Conversions, Thoughts on 
the Revival of Religion, Rules on Revival, and 
the Treatise on the Religious Affections. Rev. 
Ralph G. Turnbull, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, Washington, has just published 
a very interesting study, Jonathan Edwards the 
Preacher, revealing the preaching power of the 
Awakener on the basis of old manuscripts found 
at Yale and Andover. : 


We need a Great Awakening again today. 
Where is the preacher who can be used by the 
Holy Spirit to begin this work of God? 
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Thomas Carlyle once said, “What greater 
calamity can fall upon a nation than the loss 
of worship.” 


It must be confessed that, apparently at least, 
there are many things we today consider greater 
calamities. As a matter of fact there is reason 
to wonder whether we are giving worship any 
real consideration, down at the level where it 
really matters — in the local Church. 


Yet, theoretically at least, worship is recog- 
nized as something not only due the Lord, but 
needful for man. In the Reformed Churches 
we accept the statement of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith that men are to worship 
everywhere, that religious worship is not “under 


the Gospel, either tied unto, or made more 


acceptable by any place in which it is_per- 
formed.” (Chap. 23, VI). At first glance this 
may appear to give comfort and support to 
those who contend that worship on the Lord’s 
Day in the Lord’s House is unnecessary. How- 
ever, we need only to read a little farther in 
the same paragraph to see the fallacy of such 
a position. “God is to be worshipped every- 
where in spirit and in truth, . . . so more solemn- 
ly in the public assemblies, which are not care- 
lessly or wilfully to be neglected or forsaken.” 


Can it be that we have so emphasized that 
every act of life ought to be an act of worship 
that men are not aware of the necessity of 
corporate worship in the Loi1l’s House? In 
our busy, rushing world today it is not less 
needful but more needful that the. Lord’s Day 
be “kept holy unto the Lord, when men, after 
a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering 
of their common affairs beforehand, do not 
only observe an holy rest all the day from their 
own works, words and thoughts, about their 
worldly employments and recreation; but are 
also taken up the whole time in the public 
and private exercises of His worship 5 
(Confession - Chapter 23, VIII) 


Of special interest is the statement that wor- 
ship is to be unto God alone, and that to ac- 
complish this, men must put aside “words and 
thoughts about their worldly employments and 
recreations.”” In other words, whatever occupies 
a man during the days of the week is to be 
put aside during the time of worship. Men’s 
thoughts must be directed to God alone as the 
Lord of life if worship is to be worthy. This 
is certainly in keeping with the opening cry 
of Psalm 115: “Not to us, O Lord, not to us, 
but to Thy name give glory.” 
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Morning Service Morning Worship? 


By Rev. William H. Beckmann 


We are not completely to forget man in 
worship; indeed we cannot. But our thoughts 
of men in the worship of the Lord’s House 
ought to be, yea must be, only that every man 
stands in need of the blessing of God and that 
no man stands above another. Man’s part in 
worship is always that of worshipper. Surely 
no one questions that. 


Much could be cited to show why men need 
to worship, to prepare themselves on the first 
day of the week for meeting the opportunities 
and difficulties of the following days. But now 
we are concerned with the fact that those who 
profess to belong to God in Jesus Christ should 
regularly engage in corporate worship of the 
Lord. And let us for a moment consider what 
has happened and what is happening to our 
worship hour. That is what it is for most 
Churches today — one hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, out of the one hundred and sixty-eight of 
the week. 


Surely we can give this one hour to the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth. But 
other things are added or done at the eleven 
o’clock Lord’s Day hour, things which have 
more to do with man than with God, often 
things which have as their object the honoring 
of men. This has been done in many cases, 
it is said, because such things are necessary to 


attract men to the Church — they aren’t com- 


ing and won’t come to an “ordinary” service 
of worship. So we are encouraged to have 
special days often. Men skilled in advertising 
and public relations (not men skilled in the 
art of worship) write books telling Churches 
how attendance may be increased. For what? 


It is a sad but true fact that local Churches 
today are engaged in popularity contests, seek- 
ing to attract men to themselves. The Ameri- 
can theme “bigness means greatness’ — 
seems to have invaded even the Church. Min- 
isters are judged by the size of their congre- 
gations and the number of people they can at- 
tract. And, seeking to attract all men, those 
in the Church have tended to cater to the 
desires of men and, insofar as they are able, 
have suited the program of the Church to men’s 
desires, apparent and imaginary. Worship of 
God is being displaced by the entertainment 
and praise of men. 


So, at the morning worship hour we adver- 
tize the work of the Church. We give over 
the worship of God to some “program” that 
advertizes the work being done for the youth, 
or the aged, or some other group. Almost in- 
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variably this involves praise for some persons 
who are directing the activity. We go so far 
as to announce that some particular group 
will be recognized at the service and its leaders 
honored. Surely there is nothing wrong in this 
per se — but what can we say to its supplanting 
worship of God, “who alone is to be praised.” 


Perhaps even farther afield is the all too 
prevalent practice of presenting charters for 
scouting and other groups at the worship hour. 
Does this add or detract from the worship of 
God? Does this aid men to put out of mind 
all thoughts of weekday “employments and 
recreations’? And what about making awards 
to persons in this hour? The next day the 
newspaper carries a notice that “Johnny Doke, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. O. K. Doke, was honored 
at the morning service of the Hilltop Church 
. . .” What is the impression made on those 
outside the church? (Of course, the paper 
could hardly be expected to include a notice 
that on another Sunday “at the morning service 
at the Hilltop Church God alone was praised.”’) 


Sometimes congregations choose the worship 
hour to honor a minister for long or devoted 
service. Then we read: “Dr. So-and-So was 
honored at the morning service of the Bigdome 
Church Sunday.” Being a minister I am not 
opposed to a congregation’s recognizing the 
faithful work of servants of the Lord — though 
it isn’t necessary they do so. But what can we 
say to such activities at the morning worship 
hour? “Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to 
Thy name give glory.” 


Even more fantastic things are done in some 
Churches, not a few of which have come to 
the attention of this writer. We shall spend 
no time on these for likely they are the excep- 
tion — anyway, let us hope so. 7 


Now, as already noted, these things are done 
to attract men to the Church. But is not the 
Church contradicting its very nature when it 
seeks to attract men to itself, and not to the 
Lord and Head of the Church? Did not Jesus 
say, “If I be lifted up, I will draw all men 
to Myself’? If it be true that “man’s chief 
end is to glorify God,” can the end of the 
Church, which is the society of redeemed men, 
be anything else? By what reasoning can we 
justify anything at the one hour of worship 
except the glorifying of God? 


Perhaps we ought to take note here that 
many Churches conduct most of the Church’s 
business at congregational meetings following 
the worship hour. Sometimes the hour for 
worship itself is taken as a time of business — 
electing officers, considering budgets, promoting 
building programs, etc. Holding meetings of 
this sort during or following the worship hour 
is justified (we say) because that is the only 
time we can get any representative group of 
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the Church members together to consider the 
important matters of the Church’s business. (Is 
that a valid commentary on the real interest 
of the average Church member in the work of 
the Church?) After such a meeting what do 
the people take home in heart and mind? Are 
they likely to go wondering at the greatness 
of God? | 


And it seems, also, that every agency of a 
denomination does its best to have the min- 
ister or someone else to present its cause at 
the worship hour. And even organizations with 
no direct connection with the Church seek to 
do the same, yea often get the opportunity to 
do so. Some are religious in nature and some 
are not. But regardless of Church connection, 
and regardless of religious character, is it proper 
that the hour of worship be utilized for su 
things? 

By our present practices what are we teach- 
ing our youth about the Church? About the 
worship of God? Are we holding morning 
services, or are we worshipping God? Can it 
be that the secularizing of the Church stems 
from the humanizing of worship? 


Certainly it is not unreasonable to expect a 
minister of God to bring a message from the 
Bible, a word from God, and not some dis- 
cussion of current events or other humanistic 
harangue. It is right that the minister always 
bear in mind that those who wait in worship de- 
serve to “see” Jesus, to have their attention 
called to the glory of God, and not to the elo- 
quence or knowledge of the preacher. But by 
the same token ought not there be excluded 
from the service all secular affairs and those 
that serve to center attention on men rather 
than on God? 


Ought not any man seeking the strength and 
inspiration of worship be able to worship God 
in spirit and in truth in the Church at the 
worship hour apart from the stress and turmoil 
of earthly things? Ought not the man who is 
somehow led by the Spirit of God to His House 
be confronted with the magnificence and _ holi- 


ness of God without distraction? Indeed would 


not the work of those seeking to do the Lord's 
bidding be enriched if they had at least one 
hour of genuine worship of God, in com- 
munion with their fellows? Would we all not 
be richer for sitting an hour with Mary at 
Jesus’ feet in a spirit of adoration and recep- 
tiveness? Is it not fitting that we consider 
whether we have chosen the good part in our 
Church “services”? 


“What greater calamity can fall upon a na- 
tion than the loss of worship’? Are we in 
danger of losing it? 


Recommend The Journal To Friends 
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LESSON FOR MAY 4 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


God Reveals His Law 


Background Scripture: Exodus 19 and 20; Deuteronomy 5. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 119: 137-144. 


The whole of Psalm 119 is concerned with the Law of God. It is called His word, His judgments, 
His statutes, His commandments, His precepts, His testimonies. In verse 142 we are told, “thy law 
is the truth.” Jesus said to the Jews, ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
James calls the Law, “the law of liberty.” Man finds true freedom in knowing and keeping the 


Law of God. The Law fails as a means of salvation because men do not keep it. It becomes our 


schoolmaster to bring us to Christ that we may 
be saved by grace through faith. He, our 
Saviour, kept the Law perfectly and paid the 
price of our redemption on the cross. If we 
love Him we will keep His commandments, and 
be zealous in doing good works. The Holy 
Spirit makes us fruitful unto all good works. 


The Law is to be preached that men may 
see their sinful condition and repent and turn 
to Christ for salvation. The Law of God and 
the Life of Jesus Christ are perfect rules for 
us to follow as we strive to live for Him Who 
died for us. 


I. The Awe of Sinai: Exodus 19; Deuteronomy 
5:22-33. 

Sinai was an awful place—using that word 
in its first and proper meaning. If we read 
these two passages and also Hebrews 12:18-21 
we will realize what an awe-inspiring sight it 
was. The writer of Hebrews sums it up by 
saying, “And so terrible was the sight, that 
Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake.” 


Let us notice some of the instructions con- 
cerning the conduct of the people. They were 
to be “Sanctified”; set apart in a special way. 
They were to wash their clothes as a symbol 
of purity. Bounds were to be set so that none 
of them could go up into the mount or touch 
it. “There shall not an hand touch it, but 
he shall surely be stoned, or shot through; 
whether it be beast or man, it shall not live.” 


On the third day there were thunderings 
and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceedingly 


loud; so that all the people that was in the 


camp trembled. The people stood at. the nether 
part of the mount. And Mount Sinai was al- 
together on a smoke, because the Lord descend- 
ed upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof as- 
cended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mount quaked greatly. ‘The Lord called Moses 
up to the top of the mount. Again he is told 
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to go down and caution the people and the 
priests. 


In Deuteronomy 5 we are told of the reaction 
of the people and the elders: “Behold, the 
Lord our God hath showed us his glory and 
his greatness, and we have heard his voice out 
of the midst of the fire; we have seen this day 
that God doth talk with man, and he liveth. 
Now therefore why should we die? for this 


great fire will consume us; if we hear the voice — 


of the Lord our God any more, then we shall 
die.” So they asked Moses to let God speak 
to him and then he should speak to them 
all that the Lord said, and “we will hear it, 
and do it.” 


I have tried to emphasize this scene for I 
believe we ought to learn a much needed lesson 
from it. I am afraid that we are losing our 
sense of reverence and godly fear today. We 
hear men speak of God in very much the same 
words they would use if they were speaking 
of one of their fellow men. We rush in where 


angels fear to tread. I feel that it would do 


us all good to stand in awe before a burning 
mount and exceedingly fear and quake. I am 
afraid that there is not much “trembling” when 
we come into God’s presence. It is true that 
we can “come boldly’ — or more accurately, 
“with confidence,” unto the throne of grace, 
but let us remember that our only reason for 
this confidence or boldness, is because we have 
an High Priest Who has gone into the Holy 
of Holies, even Jesus Christ, Who is there 
interceding for us. We have a Mediator, even 
a far better one, than the Israelites had in 
Moses. Let us not forget the Holiness and 
Majesty of God. The place where we meet 
with Him is always holy ground, and it behooves 
us to take our shoes from off our feet. 


In our day when the crowds are shouting, 


“Great is man,” we need to have our pride 
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stripped from us. We need to see how frail 
we are. Ungodly scientists are producing many 
“lying wonders,” and we are in danger of 
making idols out of these ungodly men. In 
Revelation, chapter 13, we have an account of 
the two “beasts” who would have great power. 
Let me quote verses 13 and 14 and urge you 
to read and ponder the whole chapter: ‘And 
he doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire 
come down from heaven on the earth in the 
sight of men. And deceiveth them that dwell 
on the earth by the means of those miracles 
(signs) which he had power to do in the sight 
of the beast; saying to them that dwell on 
the earth, that they should make an image 
of the beast,” etc. Remember that most of 
these scientists who are working these signs 
are ungodly and unbelieving men. Remember, 
too, that “beast” in the Bible is the symbol of 
ungodly nations. The verse in Psalm 2 which 
says, “He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; 
the Lord shall have them in derision,” is one 
we should ponder in our day. The Ruler of 


_ the Universe, the Maker of Stars, laughs at the 


makers of ‘“Sputniks” and satellites; think of 
a puny man strutting in his pride and refusing 
to tremble in awe before the Sovereign Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe. May we get a 


needed lesson from smoking and shaking Sinai! 


II. The Law of Sinai: 
Exodus 20; Deuteronomy 5. 


The Scriptures teach us what we are to be- 
lieve concerning God, and what duty God re- 
quires of us. The duty He requires is obedience 
to His revealed will, the Moral Law, and that 
Law is summarily comprehended in the Ten 
Commandments. The ‘Ten can be condensed 
into Two; to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength, and with all our mind; and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. | 


The first four commandments deal with our 
relation to God and the last six, with our 
relation to our fellowman. The Fifth Com- 
mandment is sometimes considered as a con- 
necting link between the first four and the 
other as it deals with the honor we owe to 
our father and mother, and has a promise of 
long life connected with it.: The Roman Cath- 
olic Church combines the first two into one 
command, and divides the Tenth Command- 
ment into two parts. This seems to us, as 
Protestants, a very unnatural division. The 
First Commandment forbids the worship of any 
god except the True God; the Second Com- 
mandment forbids the making of an image or 
likeness of the True God, or the worship of 
God through these images. The Israelites were 
guilty of breaking the Second Commandment 
when they made the calf at Sinai, and said, 
“These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.” There is grave 
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danger today, in the use of Visual Aids to wor- 
ship. God is Spirit, and we must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. 


Our Catechisms, both Larger and Shorter, 
give us a splendid treatment of the meaning 


of the Ten Commandments; what is forbidden, 


and what is required. Jesus, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, interprets some of these com- 
mandments for us. It would be well for all 
of us to refresh our minds as to the scope and 
full meaning of these Ten Commandments. By 


_the Law is the knowledge of sin, and it is only 


as we realize our sinful condition that we are 
ready to come to Christ our Saviour from sin. 
When we see that we are condemned by the 
Law, and that we cannot be saved by it, then 
we cry out, Woe is me, for I am a man of 
unclean lips and I dwell among a people of 
unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen the Lord; 
we have seen His Perfect Law, a Law which 
is holy and just, and good. 


Love is the fulfilling of the Law. If we 
love God as we ought to love Him, we will 
keep the first four commandments; if we love 
our parents and our neighbors as we love our- 
selves, we will keep the other six command- 
ments. The trouble with. us is that our love 
is not perfect. When we think of all that is 
involved in loving God with all our heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, then we see our need 
of One Who has kept the Law perfectly and 
paid the penalty for us. Paul, in Romans 7, 
describes the conflict between the old nature 
and the new, and cries out, “Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” “I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In chapter 
8 of Romans, Paul describes the walking after 


the Spirit: “For the law of the spirit of life in— 


Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law 
of sin and death.” In this marvelous chapter 
we see the life of the true Christian as he is 
led by the Spirit of God. | | 


We are saved by grace through faith, but 
we are not to continue in sin, that grace may 
abound. On the contrary, we are to walk after 
the Spirit in newness of life. We are to abound 
in the fruits of the Spirit. If we love Him we 
will keep His commandments, and His com- 
mandments are not grievous. The born again 
man will not desire to worship some other god, 
or to make an image of God, or profane His 
holy name, or break the Sabbath Law. The 
new man in Christ Jesus will make a Christian 
Home and honor his parents. He will love 
his neighbor and seek his good. We are not 
saved by keeping the Law, but when we are 
saved through Christ, we will seek to do His 
will, and His will is the same as God’s will. 
It is comprehended in the Moral Law and in 
the Ten Commandments. We can say with the 
Prophet, O how I love thy law; it is my medi- 
tation day and night. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR MAY 4 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


Getting Along With Myself 


Scripture: Luke 15:11-24 


Suggested Hymns: 
“Have Thine Own Way, Lord” 
“Just As I Am” 
“Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide” 


Program Leader’s Introduction: 

We are beginning a unit of programs which 
will call for some honest self-examination on 
our part. This is the first program in a series 
of three dealing with personal relationships. 
We shall think first about “Getting Along With 
Myself,” then about “Getting Along With 
Others” and finally about “Getting Along With 
God.” As we take a look into our own lives 
regarding these relationships we should make 
up our minds not only to see things just as 
they are, but to try to right the wrongs we 
find there. When a man has his business firm 
analyzed he does not do it merely to satisfy 
his curiosity, but that he may take the steps 
indicated to improve his business. An analysis 
of our relations to self, others, and God will 
be of small value unless we are willing to bring 
our lives into line with the will of God and 
the Christian ideal as the need is indicated. 


Our speakers will suggest some of the things 
to be looking for and some of the possible 
remedial steps to be taken as we think of living 
with ourselves. 


First Speaker: 

We spend more time with ourselves than we 
do with anyone else. To some of us this may 
be a very distasteful thought. Some _ people 
get along with themselves so poorly that they 
do everything they can to avoid being alone. 
Unless they can be with other people and have 
their lives stimulated from the outside, they 
are perfectly miserable. We realize quite readily 
that there is something radically wrong in such 
a life. It is certainly normal to desire the com- 
panionship of other people, but it is most ab- 
normal not to want to be alone at times. Are 
we willing, even glad, to have some time to 
spend with ourselves and our thoughts? 


What are some of the things that might make 
us unwilling to be alone? One thing would 
be a spiritual and intellectual emptiness. If 
we had nothing good or worthwhile or chal- 
lenging to think about (read Phil. 4:8). We 
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would also be tempted to avoid ourselves if 
we knew that being alone meant facing up 
to difficult decisions and heavy responsibilities. 
We might also shun being alone if we knew 
that it would mean coming to grips with some 
unpleasant truth about ourselves. ‘These are 
some of the things to look for as we examine 
our relations with self. ere: 


Second Speaker: 

If an unwillingness to be alone indicates 
an unhealthy personal relationship, we are 
not to come to the conclusion that it is a 
healthy situation when a person wants to spend 
all his time to himself. The fact that a person 
is alone much of the time does not necessarily 
mean that he gets along well with himself. 
He may be indulging in unwarranted self- 
criticism, or in self-pity. He may be harboring 
resentment against other people. He may be 
living in a dream world through his unwilling- 
ness to undertake the hard work that would 
be required to make the dreams materialize. 
All such unhappy brooding is not healthy, and 
it is certainly not satisfactory to the one who 
does it. As we look back into our thought life, 
do we find that we are often given to such 
brooding? | 

What are some of the factors that make a 
person withdraw into an unwholesome alone- 
ness? No one enjoys failure, but some people 
are so obsessed with the fear of failure that 
they live their lives in the realm of imagina- 
tion where they can make everything turn out 
the way they want it to. When a person is 
self-centered he interprets everything in rela- 
tion to himself, and this can lead to undue 
self-pity and _ self-criticism. Sometimes people 
withdraw into themselves to keep from having 
their feelings hurt. These are some of the 
things which may contribute to an unhealthy 
aloneness. 


Third Speaker: 

We have been considering some of the symp- 
toms and causes of an unhealthy relationship 
to ourselves. What are the characteristics of 
a wholesome relationship, and how can we 
treat the causes of personality sickness? 


We shall try to answer the first part of 
the question first. A person gets along well 
with himself when he finds it enjoyable and 
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profitable to be alone with his thoughts at 
times. We should never be wholly satisfied 
with ourselves until the Holy Spirit has com- 
pleted the work of sanctification in us, and 
that will not take place as long as we live in 
this world. When our lives have been trans- 


) formed by having Christ in us, however, there 
is real satisfaction in being alone with our. 


thoughts, our heart searching, our hopes, our 
plans, and our meditations. 


The one way of treating the personality sick- 
nesses about which we have been thinking, and 
which we may have found in our own lives, 
is to yield ourselves increasingly to Christ. When 
He is in us, we are never alone. When He is 
in us, we need not fear any decision, task or 
responsibility, because He will supply the neces- 
sary wisdom and strength. When He is en- 
throned in our hearts, we shall not be con- 
cerned about hurts to ourselves, because we 
shall have become dead to self. Christ is the 
answer. ‘The way to get along with ourselves 
is to give Him first place in our lives. 


EASTERN TRANSIT STORAGE CO. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


TO OR FROM 48 STATES, MEXICO AND CANADA. 
CALL COLLECT ANY TIME 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
FR 6-1636 2-5067 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 
‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Decatur, Ga. 


Graduate Summer School 
August 5-28, 1958 


Courses in 


ENGLISH BIBLE, NEw TESTAMENT, 
TESTAMENT AND THEOLOGY 


Professors Cartledge, Fuhrmann, 
Gutzke, and J. G. S. S. Thomson 


Summer Language School 
July 16 - September 6, 1958 


Intensive Courses in 
GREEK AND HEBREW 


Professors Cartledge and Thomson 
Early Enrollment Recommended 


Address inquiries to: 


DEAN S. A. CARTLEDGE 


APRIL 16, 1958 


VBS 


BE EARLY 
Order your Sample Kit of Great Commission 
VBS materials TODAY. See these tried and 
proven materials NOW. Get the advantage of 
advanced planning and preparation. 


BE WISE 


Select Great Commission materials for your 
whole Vacation Bible School. Realize the bene- 
fits of a course with full Bible content and 
lesson integrated handwork. Provide your 
teachers with material you can trust for 
scriptural soundness, teaching technique, and 
pupil response. 


BE HAPPY 


Make sure of satisfying results with Great 
Commission materials. Teachers and pupils 
respond to the challenge of purposeful study 
of God’s Word. Make a lasting impression on 
parents with the thorough instruction you give 
their children. 


Complete Sample Kit $3.50 Postpaid 


GREAT COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 


727 Schaff Bidg., Phila. 2, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS WANTED — Grade 
School and High School, for Christiam school 
operated by the West End Presbyterian 
Church. Contact Miss Carolyn Williams, 
Principal, 1600 Atlantic Street, Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia. Telephone CEdar 9-6142. 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM 
Book Department 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Weaverville, N. C. 
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NEWS 


Calvin Theilman 


By Invitation Conducts the U. S. Senate 
Opening Prayer 


The Congressional Record of March 17 car- 
ries the following item in the first column: 


Rev. Calvin Thielman, minister, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Waynesville, N. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


“We bless Thee, O God, our Father, for 
all Thy goodness to the children of men; 
for the word of prophet and apostle, given 
for the enlightenment of the world; for the 
supreme revelation of Thyself in Thy Son, 
who became bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh, to redeem us; for the gift of Thy 
Holy Spirit, whose power is sufficient to 
restore our hearts and our world to the 
order that will please Thee. 


“We entreat Thy forgiveness for the 
shameful peace which we have often made 
with our temptations. 


“Create within us a holy dissatisfaction 
with all that is base and low. Dispel from 
our minds the stale languor of past failures 
that haunt us. 


“Lift us to a new vision of our work in 


its eternal perspective. Grant us the courage 
to be expendable in the fight for that which 
is right. 


“Make us deaf to harmful praise. Help us 
to sense the littleness that clings to deeds 
of vanity. 


“We intercede for Thy mercy on behalf 
of the people we represent. 


“We remember before Thee, our Father, 
the members of our families, our friends, and 
our staff, whose costly sacrifices have made 
it possible for us to serve here. ‘Tender to 
them a solemn sense of pride in their unsung 
labors for the Republic. 


“Help us to make the clean and unsoiled 
hours of this session fruitful for good. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen.” 


The next item states that at the close of the 
prayer, Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, rose 
and addressed the presiding officer as follows: 


“Mr. President, I am very proud to be - 


present today to receive the inspiration which 
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comes from the wonderful prayer delivered 
by a loyal and devoted friend of mine and 
a former Texan, who has moved on to other 
fields in North Carolina. | 


“I am pleased to state that his contribu- 
tions to our State, even when he was a boy 
in high school, and during his early years 
in college, were great and enduring. 


“I know of no more dedicated person.” 


Board of Church Extension 
Report of March — 1958 


Budget for 1958 1,965,965.00 
Receipts to date 155,444.74 
Percentage of Annual Budget 7a1%, 
Balance needed for the year 1,810,520.26 


Assembly’s Training School 


Student officers recently elected by the General 
Assembly’s Training School to serve for 1958-59 
are: president, Miss Ann Broom, Dalton, Georgia; 
vice-president, Miss Ann Kennedy, Hinton, West 
Virginia; secretary, Miss Virginia Entenza, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; and treasurer, Mr. Leonard Esler, 
Houston, Texas. 


Committee chairmen chosen are: Miss Evelyn 
Colvin, Anderson, South Carolina, spiritual life; 
Miss Gloria Brinkley, Jacksonville, Florida, social 
life; and Miss Ruth Lever, McConnells, South 
Carolina, outreach committee. 


New officers and committee chairmen will be 


installed on April 8 by Dr. Charles E. S. Kraemer, 


president of the Training School. 


Resolutions Adopted by 
the Board of Trustees 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


March 6, 1958 


On this day, March 7, 1958, the Trustees as- 
sembled here on this historic campus, the campus 
of the old Stillman and the new Stillman, seek 
to recognize the Tenth Anniversary of the Presi- 
dency of Dr. Samuel Burney Hay. Any just rec- 
ognition of his ten years of service and ministry 
to this College and to the General Assembly and 
to the Kingdom of God at large, must recognize 
the fact that ten years ago what is now Stillman 
College, was then a struggling Junior College with 
a very uncertain future and a very shaky founda- 
tion. Ten years ago Stillman College had an 
endowment of $80,000.00, now an endowment 
of $654,264.00. Ten years ago, a student body 
of 178, now a student body of 364. Ten years 
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ago, a faculty of 16 members, now a faculty of 


35 members not counting those on leave for 
study. Ten years ago the operating income for 
that year was $65,100.65 with a deficit of 
$24,311.00. The past year the operating income 
was $244,290.81 with a surplus of $5,684.00. Ten 
years ago Stillman was an accredited Junior Col- 
lege, now she is an approved four year college. 
Ten years ago this Junior College sought to func- 
tion without a Board of Trustees, now the Col- 
lege has an organized Board of Trustees which 
is active in working with the President, and the 
consecrated men and women of the faculty in 
helping to make Stillman one of the great col- 
leges of the Nation. During the ten years of Dr. 
Hay’s Presidency, over $800,000.00 of new con- 
struction has been accomplished and as a result 
the following buildings grace this campus and 
serve all attending: Auditorium-Gymnasium; Li- 
brary-Class Building; Women’s Dormitory; Annex 
to Men’s Dormitory; Dining Room- Kitchen, and a 
central heating system. 


Therefore, be it resolved that this Board of 
Trustees, the Faculty and Student Body, thank 
Almighty God and give unto Him the glory and 
the praise for His goodness unto this institution. 


Furthermore, be it resolved that Dr. Samuel 
Burney Hay be commended for his outstanding 
leadership, for his sacrificial service, for his com- 
plete devotion to this school in seeking to make 
it and help to perfect it into a great and mighty 
instrument in the hands of Christ for the edifying 
of the Church, for the building of Christian char- 
—<_ for the strengthening of the life of the 

ation. 


Furthermore, be it resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the official Church 
papers for publication so that the Church at 
large may rejoice with us in the great blessings 
of God upon the efforts of His consecrated servant. 


Edward V. Ramage, D.D. 
| Chairman 
Anniversary Committee 


Marion Crist 
Chairman 
Board of Trustees 


JOHN BYRD BUTLER 
August 4, 1881 — February 20, 1958 


The Reverend John Byrd Butler was called to 
his eternal rest February 20, 1958. He had fought 
a good fight; he had kept the faith; he had 
finished his course; and we are sure that he 
found laid up for him a crown of righteousness. 
Faithful was his preaching, faithful was his pas- 
toral ministry, faithful was his role as father to 
his five children, and as husband to his helpmeet. 
f he ever saw great things for himself, as the 
world counts greatness, he never sought them, 
but full and rich was his life with the simple 
riches of life which carry no price tags. These 
riches were found in his devotion to God and 
his love for his family and fellowman. Its depths 
are revealed in a statement by a minister friend, 
“I feel a sense of loss which words cannot express 
. ... There was never a mark against the good 
name of J. Byrd Butler. He was held in the 


- highest esteem by both faculty and students, and 


no one ever doubted his sincerity’ and genuine 
Christian character. Some may have excelled him 
in scholarly attainments, but none in Christian 
living and devotion to God. He was a genuine 
Christian through and through.”’ 


Mr. Butler was born at Brister (now Emerson), 
Columbia County, Arkansas, August 4, 1881. His 
father was Mr. John Thomas Butler, his mother 
the former Miss Margaret Lucinda Byrd. He was 
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married to Miss Annie Fletcher Youree of Ready- 


- ville, Tennessee, June 21, 1916. The Lord blessed 


the union with five dutiful children: Annie Mary 
(wife of Reverend Oliver N. Hamby), John Craig, 
William David, James Byrd and Charles Samuel. 
All are now happily married, and the Butlers have 
twelve fine grandchildren, with twins and trip- 
lets among them. 


Mr. Butler attended Southwestern Presbyterian 
University for two years, then two additional years 
at Southwestern’s Divinity School. He also at- 
tended Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1914-15. He was licensed to preach by 
Red River Presbytery September 13, 1914, while 
stationed at Baton Rouge as a colporteur for the 
American Bible Society. He was ordained April 
16, 1916, by Memphis Presbytery, and accepted 
a call to the Bethel Springs church, which he 
served until 1920, From 1921-23, Mr. Butler 
served the Faunsdale, Linden and McKinley 


-ehureches in Tuscaloosa Presbytery. From there 


he went to a group of four churches in North 
Alabama Presbytery: Ebenezer, Madison, Talucah 
and Lacey Springs. He served this group as 
stated supply 1923-39. In August, 1939, Mr. But- 
ler suffered a stroke of the throat. This forced 
him to retire from the active ministry the follow- 
ing month. 


In 1941 Mr. and Mrs. Butler moved to Huey- 
town, Alabama, where they bought a home. They 
have been active in the North Highlands Presby- 
terian Church there since its establishment at its 
present location between Hueytown and Bessemer. 


For a number of years Mr. Butler has given gen- 


erously of his time and talent, administering the 
sacraments when the pulpit was vacant, and on 
occasions, preaching. For several years he had 


served as teacher of the men’s Bible class, en- 


dearing himself to all its members. At his death 
the class was named the John Byrd Butler Bible 


Class, an honor which the family greatly ap- 


preciates. 


Mrs. Butler plans to live on at Hueytown, 122 
Wickstead Road, in the home that now belongs 
to her. Here she will be near all her children, 
and so many of her good friends. These are 
priceless treasures. 

May the God of all grace grant her grace and 
strength to carry on and witness a good testimony 
to those about her. 


Montreat College Report on 
Rehabilitation Following 
the College Hall Fire 


In the early evening of Saturday, March 1, 


1958, College Hall, a dormitory with the 
capacity to house seventy girls, burned to a 
shell. Approximately forty girls lost all that 
thev had except the clothing they wore at the 
time of the fire. Everyone, including the house- 


mother, had serious losses. No one was hurt. 


During the fire, there was no panic nor 
hvsteria. The girls, for the most part, were 
calm and the men of Montreat, both workmen 
and members of the faculty, worked self-sacri- 
ficially to save the building and carry out the 
belongings of those living there. 


By two-thirty the next morning due to the 
generosity of Mr. Stubbs, the manager, most 
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of the girls from College Hall were settled in 
Assembly Inn. Earlier in the evening, when 
the students were called together in the Rec- 
reation Room of Howerton Hall, it seemed ap- 
propriate to pause and thank God for taking 
care of us. Things could have been so much 
worse. 


By breakfast time on Sunday, Mr. Harrv 
McDonncld, Business Manager of the Moun- 
tain Retreat Association, had begun to bring 
out clothing. Largely through the efforts of 
Dr. Grier Davis, clothing by the car load began 
to arrive by early afternoon. The women of 
the faculty spontaneously took over and began 
to sort according to size and type the garments 
brought in. By Mondav morning three rooms 
in Assembly Inn had been converted into fit- 
ting rooms and the girls most severely affected 
by the fire were brought in and the process 
of re-equipping them had begun. 


There was no school on Monday, but on 
Tuesday classes and other activities were re- 
sumed in an effort to bring life back to normal. 


Fellowship Hall was opened to the college 
and fifty-eight girls were housed there by Tues- 
day noon. Later it was deemed wise to move 
those on the third floor until fire escapes could 
be installed in that building. Ironing rooms, 
storage space and even the date-room at How- 
erton were converted into dormitory space and 
the girls on the third floor at Fellowship were 
moved once more. 


The result was a Howerton Hall too crowded 
for comfort, but the students already living 
there and the housemother opened their arms 
in welcome without a word of complaint and 
the girls from College Hall accepted this last 
move and cooperated even though it was hard 
to adjust to new living quarters for the third 
time. 


The spirit of the students has been superb. 
Spiritual Enrichment Week, conducted by Rev. 
Calvin Thielman of Wavnesville, had just closed 
and had been a great blessing. It had been a 
preparation for the shock of loss so soon to 
come and for the regrouping of values. Some- 
how the fire seemed to bring out: in clearer 
relief the essential character of the spiritual. 


Clothing from all over the South has poured 
in steadily for the entire month of March and 
our gratitude for the generosity is boundless. 
A conservative estimate is that three thousand 
or more garments have been received, unpacked, 
sorted and fitted to the girls most in need. 
Clothing that did not fit these girls was dis- 
played in Howerton Recreation Room so that 
other girls could be equipped as well. Then, as 
it became apparent that some garments would 
not be used, there were sorted and packed again 
and have been and are being sent to centers of 
local and overseas need. 
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A few of us with the assistance of students, 
have had the long-time responsibility for 
handling the clothing and other needs. An 


_effort has been made to write and thank each 


egy or group sending aid. If some mistakes 
nave been made, please know that the task 
has been large and the helpers extremely busy. 


Bedding of all types and new as well as 
used shoes were sent in in quantity. All of 
the bedding has been put to use and every 
girl who lost shoes has been fitted with at 
least two pairs to replace her loss. ‘Textbooks 
were reordered through the Book Store and 
Bibles through the American Bible Society. 


Money for the books, Bibles, shoes, and so 
many other individual needs has been supplied 
through the overwhelming generosity of our 
friends. The total monev contribution to the 
Fire Fund has been, as of April Ist, $4,249.67. 
About $2,500.00 of this amount has come in 
response to an appeal placed on the cover of 
the Presbyterian Journal. The total amount 


represents the interest and concern of 180 peo- 


ple scattered from California across the South 
and up into West Virginia and even New Jersey. 
The clothing represents response from approxi- 
mately 150 people or groups of people. The 
money has been and is being distributed through 
a committee headed by Dr. W. B. Rich, Dean 
of Montreat College, and is based on informa- 
tion gleaned from inventories taken of the 
losses of the individual students. It has been 
proportioned according to the amount lost and 
outside resources with which to resupply, and 
every effort has been made to be fair. 


The building can be replaced through insur- 
ance, and as God has abundantly provided 
for this emergency, so we trust Him to supplv 
furnishings for the new building. 


Very sincerely, 

Elizabeth Wilson 

Dean of Students 

Evelyn Morris 

Assistant Dean. of Students 


Montreat College 
Montreat, North Carolina 
April 2, 1958 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Maxton, N. C. — A scholarship of $150 for 
the session 1958-59 has been awarded to Mr. 
Rin Tae U, a Korean student at Presbyterian 
Junior College, by the Women-of-the-Church of 
Fayetteville Presbytery. The notice of the award 
was sent by Mrs. R. P. Brown, Southern Pines, 
Chairman of Scholarships. The scholarship comes 
from District Seven, of which Mrs. Alton Har- 
rington, Olivia, is chairman. Mr. U plans to return 
to Korea as a medical doctor who will work in 
a mission hospital. His father was a pastor in 
North Korea until his arrest and execution by 
the Communists. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clinton, S. C. — Presbyterian College Senior 
Jimmie Suttle of Clinton is the winner of 
a Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship for gradu- 
ate study, it was announced today. 


Suttle said he had already been accepted 
at Duke University with just six ‘“B’s’” marring 
an all-“‘A” record over the past 31-2 years at 
Presbyterian. 


Suttle said he already has been accepted 
from among 221 nominees in the _ three-state 
Region 6 area encompassing South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. Each fellowship provides for 
tuition at the chosen graduate school plus $1,400 
in expense money for unmarried fellows, with ad- 
ditional consideration for dependents. 


King College 
TENNESSEE 


Bristol, Tenn. —— Winners of the awards in the 
1958 General Competitive Scholarship Contest at 
King College, Bristol, Tenn., were announced this 
week by Mr. Jack E. Snider of the Scholarship 
Committee at King. 


First-place winners of a $2,000 scholarship were 
Mr. James Marshall of Decatur, Ala., and Miss 
Martha Whiteside of Elberton, Ga. | 


Second-place winners of a $1,200 scholarship 
were Mr. Blakely Harrison of Talihina, Okla., 
Mr. William Emerson of Tallapoosa, Ga., and Miss 
Martha Lemly of Decatur, Ga. ; 


Third-place winners of a $600 scholarship were 
Miss Brenda Cole of Bluefield, W. Va., Mr. Lyonel 
Gilmer of Anderson, S. C., Mr. Marshall Jessee 
of Lebanon, Va., Miss Janice Messer of New Bern, 
N. C., Mr. Gary Myers of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Mr. Roy Price of Dickson, Tenn. 


Seventy-five students from twelve southern 
states and Korea competed for these awards this 
year. Records of the contest for the past seven 
years show that the quality of achievement by the 
participating students is rising steadily. 


CALVARY COVERS IT ALL. Frank Jennings. 


Fleming H. Revell. $2.00. 


Frank Jennings who is known as the “Tramps’ 
Parson” presents fresh evidence here to show 
that Christ, the living Saviour is the greatest of 
all realities. The author writes with the belief 
that the greatest and most valuable and urgent 
task of the Christian minister is to introduce 
men and women to Jesus Christ because “His is 
the One stabilizing Hope and Security of the 
human race, the sure Remedy to the many and 
varied problems that challenge and baffle man- 


kind.” 


_ The nine stories here witness to the fact that 
it is not by social reform or bread alone that lives 
may be salvaged from the waste heap. It is only 
by accepting Jesus Christ in his emancipating, 
Saving and keeping power that this can be 
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achieved. These stories are deeply moving and 
they are all designed to strengthen Christian faith. 


OUR MARCHING ORDERS IN EVANGELISM. 
J. Clyde Yates. The American Press. $2.75. 


This dynamic book sets forth the principles on 
which evangelistic activity is based and which it 
must follow if it is to achieve success throughout 
the world. These principles stem directly from 
the word of God as revealed in the Bible. This 
work is divided into 5 parts. Each part answers 
questions people are disposed to ask in regard to 


the evangelistic mission. 


Here is a volume that provides inspiration and 


also practical point by point explanations which 


are needed to tell us why, how, and when we are 
to spread the gospel unto every creature. 


Where Did the Bible Get 
Its Authority? 


By Oliver W. Price 


Advertisements in the magazine section of the 
Sunday Oklahoman have presented the Roman 
Catholic view of the Bible. To the Catholic, the 
Bible is the product of the church and derives 
its authority from the church. Jesus is said to 
have revealed the truth to His apostles who later 
wrote part of it in the books of the New Testa- 
‘ment. They make much of the fact that Jesus 
did not write any of the New Testament and 
that the Bible was not completed until some time 


after the church was well established. Further- 


more, the printing press which made present day 
Bible distribution possible was not invented until 
hundreds of years later. 


They claim that Jesus left the world a church, 
not a Book. This theme highlights a_ studied 
effort to whittle the Bible down to the place 
which Roman Catholicism really wants it to have 
in our American life. 


Unfortunately, some liberal Protestants have 
echoed the Catholic view. Paul Hutchinson, former 
editor of the liberal Christian Century wrote an 
article for the special issue of Life on Christianity 
in December of 1955. There he claimed the New 
Testament was a product of the church. This will 
aid in narrowing the gap between liberal Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. If this view grows 
among Protestants, it will pave the way for 
union with the Church of Rome. 


The Westminster Confession of Faith states, 
“The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which 
it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth 
not upon the testimony of any man or church, 
but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the 
author thereof; and, therefore, it is to be received, 
because it is the Word of God.” 


A careful examination of the Scriptures will 


reveal that the Word of God never depended at 


any time upon the support of any individual or 
body of people. It was presented from Moses to 
John as the Word of God. God Himself provided 
the evidence to prove the claimed inspiration. 


The early Christians examined the teachings of 
the apostles by the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment before accepting their message. This shows 
that the authority of the Bible took precedence 
over that of the apostles (Acts 17:11).—The 
Baptist Metropolitan. 
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